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TALK 


At last—at long last—we 
are getting a steady 
flow of letters from readers. 


Thanking you for le:ters 
addressed to Portland-place, the 
B.B.C. announcers would talk 
abiout tthe flowers in spring- 
time, or the difficulty of mixing 
the Christmas. puddings, and 
follow with the favourite 
records of the particular an- 
nouncer, 

I can -yhardly play a gramo- 
phone: to you, and, anyway, I 
talk enough every day of the 
week, on page tio, so I will be 
brief in saying—Many thanks 
for the letters—keep them 
coming. 


a en 


TL FAOING Cook Peppard, 
of H.M. Submarine 
“Torbay,” writes to thank us 
for the photograph we sent 
him. So your shipmates say 
.It flatters you? You should 


know, chum. - 
Did you get the pin-ups, by 
the way, Bill? I hope you 


make good use of them. — 
(Heartiest congratulations, 
Stoker D. Cripps. Hope your 
shipmates in HJM. Submarine 
“iClyde” took you ashore to 
celebrate your becoming a 
father. : 
Sure we will get you a picture 
Junior. Keep your eyes down 
and look in, ‘ c 
E.R.A. Aime Boitelle writes 
an interesting letter from Kirn 
Bank, Diunoon. So you are 
going home, Aime? Little I 
can say to you except to wish 
you all the best when you get 
there. On behalf of all of us 
at home, I can add that it was 
good having you. 
The pictures. you: request are 
in the post. 


a on 


poo bad you missed the 
adoption party of ‘‘ Tac- 
tician,” at Alfreton, Sub-Lieut. 

Collingwood. I! was absent, 

too. Never mind, there will 

be more parties. . . . 

So glad “Good Morning” gets 
some praise from your boat. 
We don’t hear from “Tactician” 
often — perhaps you would 
convey some criticism for us. 

Lieut. L. A. Plirie says the 
pin-ups Wwe circulated last 
month were rather popular. 
Anyone or any DPlace else any- 
one would like photographed ? 

Regarding Jake—you wil] mo 
doubt, by this time, realise that 
Bernard Graddon is drawing 
the strio again. I heartily 
agree with your opinion. 

C.P.O. Len Ashman (the man 
who keeps the Forth Toothey 
busy), Regulating Cox’n at 
HJMS, “ Forth,” writes to com- 
ment on the number of “ Good 
Morning” which dealt with my 
recent visit to his domain. It 
was great fun, Len. Thanks a 
million to you and all the other 
good guyg I met. That goes for 
photographer Shorty Wilson, 
too. 

Two Stokers, residing tempor- 
arily at H.MS. “Adamant,” 
say they would like Jane to 
pin-up. Gentlemen, if that 


JUNGLE LAW 
AT BARNET 


dame just makes you want to 
pin her up, you are letting the 
Navy down. Anyway, there is 
a picture on the way, when you 
get it you may get new ideas. 
Hope you like it anyway. 

Thanks for the flannel about 
Shop ‘Talk, too ! 

Leading Telegraphist Good- 
year, of H.M. Submarine 
“Trusty,” cals “ Good Morn- 


ing” a “broadminded maga- 
zine,” and he likes our pin-up 
pictures. That's good news, 


Peter. 

Although we have only the 
vaguest idea of the numerous 
little things hat make life 
pretty deadly for you, we know 
you badly need something to 
break the monotony, and if 
“Good Morning ” does that we 
are happy. 

Looking forward to that meet- 
ing at “ Slippers,” pal, though I 
warn you, I’ve had some lessons 
at Forth. and will do justice to 
your table. J 

Have you done anything 
about the Windmill Theatre 
yet? I have advised them that 
you will be writing to them 


Celebrating a Buckingham 

Palace Investiture are C.P.O. 

Geo. Kidd, C.E.R.A. Sam 

Evans, P.O. Jim Stalker, of 

the submarine ‘‘ Unshaken’ 

—and two were happy; 
00! 


about your proposed adoption. 
Good Hunting, gents. 


by this time you still 


F 
I have not received any 
football gear, Leading Stoker 

Bernard Norman, let me 

know. | passed on your 

letter, at the time to the 

Cassandra Fund, and so have 

little doubt but that you will 

have heard from them. 

It’s gracious of you to accept 
“Good Morning’ as your own 
paper. That's just how we 
want you to take it. After ail, 
it is the only daily paper for 
the Submarine Service, and no 
one else sees it, so it is yours. 

Seeing the name of Stoker 
Cockburn. at tihe foot of a letter, 


my mind went back to a wild 


night with the “ Sportsman ” 
crew. Good to hear from you 
again, Jock. Gilad you kept 


your promise of writing. How 
‘s your stomach, by the way ? 
Hope the old gastric trouble is 
not interfering with the beer. 

Hope you will havé received 
the pictures by this time. That 
Gillingham adoption was a 
washout, wasn’t it? It was the 
poorest party I have ever had 
‘he misfortune of attending, 

If every town treated the 
crew of its adopted ship that 
way the War Savings would 
drop considerably, I’m afraid. 
Never mind, we made up for it 
in Fleet Street, I think. 
have added your home address 
to our Edinburgh list, Jock, and 
sOon someone will be cailing 
around. Write again soon, Pal, 
and let me know how you and 
your shipmates are getting 
along. 

Thanks again for your letter. 

And that goes for you. all. 


“kon Nehoards 


GREAT ORATOR IN THE MAKING 


A.B. Arthur 
Littler 


OUR little daughter is a real 

chatterbox, A.B. Arthur 
Littler. Mrs. Littler says so, 
but if you want confirmation 
Wwe can supply. 

From the time that we 
knocked at the door of 95, Lord 
Nelson Street, Warrington, unti] 
we left, Doreen keep up an un- 
ending \stream oif conversation. 

First of all it was a long 
discussion about imaginary 
wounds on her arms and legs. 

(All for the sake of talking). 

Then it came to the “ babies ” 

she wheels around in the 

doll’s pram, Afterwards came 

a few hundred words in 

regard her fast visit to Black- 


pool, with lengthy descrip- 
tions of splashing in the 
briny. 


In between, she discussed her 
new coat, but waxed eloquent 
when the subject of her recent 
collar - bone incident was 
reached. 

Mrs. Littler assured us that 
on this occasion she talked the 
staff of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary into a decline, but 
perhaps that’s a slight exaggera- 
tion. Anyway, she will never ibe 
lost for words. Not bad going 
for a three year old. 

Your wife also told us that 


Trevor 
Jones has come hpme from 
the Indian Ocean, and is now 


your old shipmate, 


engaged to her sister Ida. He 
had some time in Warrington 
before leaving for Portsmouth 
and another ship. 


The home picture was 
obtained for you while Doreen 
took her “babies ” for an airing, 
and joined your wife at the 
door to wave a greeting to you 
through “Good Morning's” 
camera, 


N July, 1931, two men were ye 


sentenced to death at the 
Old Bailey. 

As soon as sentence was de- 
livered, ‘the judge was still 
wearing the Black Cap, when 
one of the men turned to his 
companion in the dock and 
asked, “How much money have 
you got?” 

“TI have only twenty-five 
bob,’’ was the casual reply. 
“And Vve got eleven bob. 

Blimey, we ain’t got much 

time to spend the lot.’ 

Even hardened igaolers ‘were 
struck by the total lack of feel- 
ing of William Shelly, aged 57, 
and Oliver Newman, aged 61, 
when death was pronounced on 
them. 

Their very names were not 
used much at the trial. Judge, 
counsel and witnesses had 
heard them called, and had 
called them, by their nick- 
names. Shelly was  Moosh. 
Newman was Tigigy ; and it was 
Moosh and Tiggy all the way 
through the two days’ trial. 

Their crime was murder ; and 
what a murder! It was re- 
vealed one afternoon when a 
navvy named Michael McGlade 
rushed excitedly up ‘to a police- 
man on the outskirts of Mill 
Mill and stammered out “Some- 
thing has happened. Come 
with me!” 

The policeman was led to a 
refuse dump where railway 
trucks tipped hot ashes. )The 
two climbed the hummocks, 
stumbling over the smoking 
refuse, until McGlade suddenly 
stopped and pointed. 

Near the foot of a smoulder- 
ing hill the policeman saw a 
human hand sticking out of the 
rubble. 

Working together, and 
burning their hands in the 
labour, the two raked away 


the smoking refuse. They 
found a man’s body. They 
carried the body to level 


ground, the policeman tele- 

phoned to the Yard, and 

detectives were soon on the 
spot. 

The body was almost un- 
recognisable, but there was no 
doubt this was murder stark 
and awful. (McGilade, iit seemed, 
lived in a shack near the dump, 
had gone ito get a lighit for ‘his 
fire from the dump, and had 
seen ‘the hand. 

A word or two is necessary 
about that dump and the sur- 
rounding district. For years it 
had been closed to the public, 
a mass of tangled grass and 
shrubbery, with a narrow track 


zig-zagging through it. En- 
circled by the Watford and 
Barnet by-pass roads, this 


stretch is now known as Clay 
Lane; and the most amazing 
fact is that within this repul- 
sive wilderness a colony of 
shacks and ‘huts had been’ built. 
But “built” is the wrong 
word. Knocked together is a 
better expression, primiitive at 
that. 

Rough, uncouth, strangely 
outside the radius of the civili- 
sation so’ near at hand, these 
shacks were more jungle huts 
than anything else. And the 
men who lived there were, 
more or less, jungle. men. 


Mostly they were navvies, 
unskilled labourers, drain- 
diggers, sewer-delvers. Some 
of them travelled all over 
the country to work, but they 
came back to this spot, where 
they had built the shacks 
with odd bits of timber. The 
majority slept on the bare 
mud floors, only a few had 
straw palliasses. 

They cooked their meals any- 
how, over a brazier, or a fire 
near their huits. Strange, silent 
men, flotsam and jetsam of 
civilisation, with no code of 
conduct except a vague one 
that was shudderingly stern 
and pitiless. Poverty made 
them so. 

But who was the dead man ? 
The police, headed by the area 
chief, Superintendent Savage, 


* 


The murder of Pigsticker 
was an ordinary affair 
but committed by so callous 
and primitive a pair, that 
even hardened jailors 
were shocked, reports 
STUART MARTIN 


found a man.-in that colony who 
hinted that a member of the 
community, named Pigsticker, 
had not been seen for several 
days. 

They took this man down to 
the mortuary and he identified 
the ragged clothing on the 
corpse as “‘like wot Pigsticker 
wore.” 

They kept probing, and found 
thait Pigsticker’s real- name.was 
Herbert William Ayres. The 
man who gave this information, 
Armstrong by name, had lived 
with Pigsticker ‘in a hut. Moosh 
and Tiggy lived nearby. 

Armstrong then wave more 
information. He told of a mid- 
night fight outside the hut. 
Pigsticker had been called out 
by Moosh and Tiggy, had been 
attacked—and had not returned 
to his sleeping place on the 
mud floor. Later, Moosh and 
Tiggy had come into the hut, 
but Armstrong had pretended 
to be asleep. 

Shortly afterwards Moosh 
and Tiggy had passed the 
door of the hut carrying 
“something” in a sack; 
then all was quiet for some 
hours; but they had risen 
early, and by the light of the 
moon and a fire which they 
had built Armstrong saw 


them wash their clothes and 
wipe blood from an axe, 

The police now had enough 
them arresting 


to warrant 


“And kindly inform your 
mother, Private Pilkington, 
ve something, better to do 
than to see her darling 
Harold doesn’t forget 
wear his body belt!” 


Moosh «and Tiggy; but these 
two were known to be singu- 
larly rough in battle, and they 
had two big savage dogs that 
guarded their shack. A squad 
of police came down ithat night 


to get them. 
The watchers waited all 
night, careful not to make a 


sound that would disturb the 
doys. Police and detectives sat, 
or stood, in grass and shrub- 
bery that were several feet 
high, throughout the hours of 
darkness. 

Ait seven o’clock in ithe morn- 
ing Moosh came out and walked 
towards the jungle. He was 


(Continued on Page 3) 


We ALWAYS write 
to you, if you 
write first 


to “‘Good Morning,” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, London, $.W.1 


be ’ Lae Seep ae 


a yi Salp GOOD MORNING | DUPE CTR ee ONG BSS 
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 CHAPMAN-CGreatest Soccer | » « 
: ® 
_ Manager of all time a ts ee | 


apman. 

His foresight brought out 
the qualities of cliterd' Ban 
tin, a lad from Exeter, who 
had won every big honour of 
football before he reached 


his twenty-first birthday . 


Chapman, who sensed the 
value of the dramatic, was a 
great sportsman. No man 
prayed for his team who did 
not live up to the true spirit of 
sportsmanship. Chapman 

reached on this subject in a 

ocal chapel, and himself 
always showed that under- 
Standing which stamps the 
gentleman and sportsman. 


spur. It was, while with the Town directors saw in the si eng Metetees ates ete 
Arsenal had been beaten by 


urs, that he first seriously small but big-hearted Herbert : : 2 r 
thought of becoming a man- Chapman a man of vision; an a Pie has Sine “Cobble. a ty sox the > rec . eeeee, at hess BN ol Walsall in a now historic 
ager. administrator who looked far on’ gates never averaging more When he left. Huddersfield 10,340 cheque changed hands, @3tC» he was in the Wal- 


As a matter of fact, by beyond current problems. than £100, beating their more Town for Arsenal the London packed their bag and moved S22. Board - room, when 
Sheer chance the opportunity At once Herbert commenced for ous opponents. club’s fortunes were at a low te London, Atvenak ond Re ee eee 


TERR Sono 


“a RT CHAPMAN did After the last reserve game 
; more than any man be- of the season at White Hart 
tween the two wars to make Lane, Tottenham, Chapman 
football popular. He brought was in the bath, talking to a 
added interest to the game colleague, Walter Bull, when 
when the public were looking the latter remarked: “I’ve been 
around for something new.” offered the managership | of 
- So said a famous footballer Northampton Town, Herbert, 
to me when we were recently but I’m not very keen on it. 
discussing the merits of man- Why don’t you apply?” 

agers. There can be no doubt Chapman realised that he 
that Herbert Chapman, the had but a few more years of 
good footballer, became ‘the football ahead of him, so he 
greatest manager of all time. applied to the “Cobblers” and 
- When a young man he played received preference over 
for Swindon Town, Sheppy several more distin guished 
United, and Tottenham Hot- players. The Northampton 


to take an interest in the to build for Northampton, then delighted at Arsenal's defeat, 
"managerial side of the game languishing at the foot of the | Tater, Herbert Chapman oe Seated thet pcx: grinned: “Well, Chapman, 
was put in his way. Southern League, a team cap- Moved on “for experience,” as Few people know this, phavig Halliday (£6,500), What have you got to say about 
he once said to Leeds City, but when they left South +91 Sunderland, Wilf. Cop. to-day?” 
and then Huddersfield Town. London for Highbury they ping (Leeds), £8,000 aa Keeping his t h 
. ‘ = only had £19 in the bank! , ee tg: eal A OE de 
5. Wat Tyler’s Rebellion At Huddersfield he first i Charlie Buchan, whom Arsenal AfFsenal manager replied: 
took place in: 1381, 1481, 1581, made his great reputation, It did not take the shrewd paid, jn addition to the fee, ‘Walsall played grandly. 
1681? ; : by cléver “buys,” and the manager long to see that £100 extra for every goal he There is no excuse, They 
6. Which of the following is| discovery of a great deal of something more than a foot- scored in a specified number deserved their win.” 
an intruder, and why? Maud-| amateur talent; took his ball team was needed to make of months, are others who laid 


lin, Mercurial, Mesmerism,| team right to the top in Highbury a profitable move. the foundation for the success ra ery lpi nh a 


toda Mackintosh, Mitre, Macadam. League and Cup. A super-team, complete with of “modern” Arsenal. Sup ihe tee Het Eee 
While with Huddensfield he 2.,Super ground, plus glamour, 
t 


Bi Rec Chapman, who sensed the him into an argument. 
Answers to Quiz secured from Aston Villa sepa yr cast his eyes value of the Press in putting Chapman, prince of - Soccer 


2 . transter of Clem Stephenson. ayo f hom ©ver his team, also went care- managers, made Arsenal the 
AD pet et wae 8 sopra: yak in No. 537 The Villa at the time con- ae sh ge ef Roche 2 hy fully into the explanation of team everyone went to see. 
ier, philosopher, > sidered that C'em had passed At Huddersfield Clem Stephen- everything associated with The club followers in the 


anes sn aah ex- 1. Outlawed Japanese. his best; but Chapman, planning gon was his choice. At Arsenal. ‘ne Arsenal. For instance, he North did not like to see the 


_E beaker ae ip-|to build a great team, saw in ‘a 4 made Herbert Roberts his Londoners always winning— 
Pah ons St Ps a sea were en and a few up Stephenson the very man nue say ora teas centre-half, into a “policeman but they paid to see them! on 
made by . Paul ? around whom the team he Bolton and England, were pivot,” or, as he put it him- this way they helped football 


t i " t 3. Seventeen. rm me Prag 3 sie : 
eet i oo ectariceas caired 4. Monday before Shrove visioned would function. selected. But such stars cost Self, a “third-back. by bringing in more money. 


: ae ; > > collops Cie. i Again his foresight aid n d A 1 - 
lied the Brandy-bottle,’ Tuesday; collops (ie. slices) he money—an rsenal were re- Alex James, who had been Chapman knew the football 
nd why is it thus nicknamed? of bacon were eaten. super-dividends. Great sums ported at the time to be in scoring many goals for Pres- public. That’s why he never 


4, What colour is a police- 5. £13 16s. is double £6 13s./of money passed into the Hud- debt. ton, took over the centre- failed. When he died, at the 
man’s armlet in the City of _6. Ox changes to oxen in the/dersfield coffers; honours, were Chapman found a way-half’s duties in mid-field, and all-too-early age of 55, rede 
London ? plural; others don’t change. jwon. And all the time, behind round the difficulty, however, thus rarely became a scorer. football lest a great man. 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


TOMFOOLERY NUTHIN’! 
I'M INTERDOOCING 
TUMBLEWEED TUH PEACE 
TIME KIDS BEST FRIEND 
— SANITY 


.»» AND I MANAGED WELL, FOLKS, WE ALL WISHES 
TUH FIND AN ENGLISH : ‘ 
ee ene YUH A HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND 


! s A DEMOBILISED NEW YEAR! 


‘a Fy, 


Beh : 
_ FYROM Mr. J. S. Blam, Headimaster of 
: the Sir Geonge Monoux Grammar 
1001 in Walthamstow, I have more details 
out John Stringfellow, the Englishman who 
rimented with flying machine models years 
fore the Wright Brothers. made their first 
ight in the United States. Mr. Blam has made 
“Saae al cri Sapte Be grog me espe! and 
as lectured about him at rd, the Somerset a 
town where he made his experiments. Peabo Ane pally a ge 

Stringfellow is still remembered at Chard, COR!-DO-D'YOU KNOW. \ CHIEF RIVALS 3 
Mr. Elam tells me. Some of his models are SPITFIRE KITTY PADRE 2, ITs SCANTY Ph Potts So ceed 
illustrated in the town hall there. 

He was born at Attercliffe, Sheffield, and 
moved to Chard in 1820 to set up his own lace 
factory. but spent most of his time in his aero- 
nautical experiments. 


> "THE eredit for Stringfellow’s inven- 
=. tions, says Mr. Elam, should be 
shared by a man of whom we know less, Samuel 
Henson (1805-1888), who joined him at Chard. 
‘The first flight of the model was in a disused 
lace factory at Chard in 1848. The next year 
both Stringfellow and Henson sailed to America. 
‘Henson remained there till his death at New- 
rk, NJ., in 1888. Stringfellow returned to 
Chard and continued his experiments. He died 
twenty years almost to the day before the 
_ Wright Brothers’ flight. 
__ Mr. Elam tells me he got the impression that 
| Stringfellow was regarded by his Chard con- 
_ temporaries as a harmless eccentric, who wasted 
his (ine and substance in these Strange experi- 
ments. 


* 


NSTEAD of the queue, you take a 
pew—when you go shopping at a 
‘store in Tottenham, London. 

- You sit in the pew, wait for the service— 
there’s no collection, and there’s gossip instead 
of a sermon. k ‘ 

Mr. Lac€y, the shopkeeper, was worried by 
the daily queues of tired women—so: he bought 
| some second-hand church pews, and now the 


poets eit and wait. 
| NB, L.P.T.B. ; 


~SASs 


No. 538 
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Leon eee GOOD MORNING 
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-WANGLING 
WORDS_-- 


1.Insert consonants in 
*IT4EA***E and *O*O*U* and 
get two fruits. 

2. Here are two pipes whose 
syllables, and the letters in 
them, have been shuffled. What 
are they ? 

CREHEREM — MUCHAYR 

3. If “contented” is the “tent” 


of satisfaction, what is the 
tent of (a) Temporary, (b) 
Maxims ? 


4. Find the two fruits hidden} 


in: It’s just hum, tap, sing, rap 
—everlasting fidgeting without 
a single stop, early and late. 


Answers to Wangling 


JUNGLE LAW AT BARNET 


(Continued from Page 1) 


allowed 'to go a certain length 
—and then several policemen 
pounced, He fought without 
weapons, but he had no chance. 


He was hurried away, and 
then the watchers closed in to- 
wards ‘the hut. Half an hour 
later Tiggy emerged, evidently 
looking for Moosn. Tiggy had 
not gone ten yards when he 
was surrounded. He surren- 
dered without a fighi. 


When the shack was en- 
tered by the police they 
found it certainly a jungle 
residence. The floor was hard 
mud. In one corner a few 
pieces of boarding had been 
stuck into the floor and 
crudely nailed to form a seat. 
Beneath this “seat’’ an axe 


and, curiously enough, when 
they were questioned about 
the disappearance of Pig- 
sticker, both volunteered state- 
ments. These stateménts tal- 
lied in all important points, but 
Moosh’s was the longer, giving 
more details. 


“Piggy,’’ said Moosh, “‘caused 
trouble ever since he came _ to 
the place some ‘weeks ago. We 
have lived here on and off for 
seven years.’’ 


And what was the trouble ? 
Little enough. They had sus- 
pected Pigsticker of stealing 
their provisions—nothing much, 
but important to these butal- 
ised men. At first it was a 
little tea, a spoonful or two of 
sugar, that was missed. ‘Once 
they caught Pigsticker in the 


decided elsewhere in primi- 
tive circumstances, that pun- 
ishment must be meted out. 


The crisis came when they 
caught Pigsticker stealing some 
bacon and half a loaf. They 
trailed his footprints from their 
own to his shack. “That night 
they challenged him. He denied 
the theft, but he was a liar. 
The fight began. 

Moosh put it in these words: 
“Tt was a terrible fight, and he 
was killed.’ There it was; 
vividly stark, tragically simple, 
simply tragic; as death comes 
in foreign jungles in unex- 
plored lands. 

And then they ‘both added, in 
different words, but with the 
same meaning: “He got what 
he had been asking for.’’ Those 
were Moosh’s words, backed 
by Tiggy. A life for nalf a 
loaf and a bit of bacon! 


first saw the clue that led to 
their arrest. “If I had had my 
way you’d never have got us,” 
he told Superintendent Savage, 
““T wanted to put his body on 
the railway line, so’s he’d be 


run over. But Tiggy argued 
for the dump.” 

And then, as an after- 
thought : 


“We forgot that he would 
be found on the ashes of the 
fs Silly to forget that. 


At their trial they were given 
counsel to defend them ; this to 
satisfy the English law. 

When Armstreng was put in 
the witness stand he was ques- 
tioned about the exact time of 
seeing the ‘‘ something” being 
carried away iin the sack. He 
stuck to his statement. 

“How do you know it was 
that time?’’ asked counsel. 
“Had you a watch?” 


¢ # 
3 
“No,” replied Armstrong, 
“but I have a clock.’’ 


He fished in his pocket and 
produced a smal] alarm clock. 


From the dock there came 
the loud shout of Moosh, who 
nudged Tiggy. 

“Gor blimey,’ roared 

Moosh, “look, Tiggy! The 

blighter pinched our clock!” 


Even the judge was startled ; 
but the trial ended soon after, 
and the judge stretched out his 
hand and put 
Cap; and William Shelly and 
Oliver Newman knew they 
hadn’t much longer to live. 

It was then Moosh made his 
remark about their money. 

They were indifferent about 
the hanging, indifferent about 
anything ; and on the morning 
of August 5th, 1931, they 
stepped on the scaffold, and the 
hangman’s rope strangled them 
—indifferently, too. 


on the Black 


was found, with bioodstains act of stealing, but he ran away There were no regrets, no 


Words—No. 476 


> still on its blade and handle. 224 dodged them. ponte, Mtompts “ot da") 
1. RHODODENDRON, N in ence. allous to the core. 
BERBERIS. et) SR ONNES  Oareeet ee. the OMoUn of View of wee There was not a drop of Cc R @) Ss S WwW © R Db Cc e) RN E R = 
e.fare. 


2. BOOTLACE—BUTTON. stock of provisions, a little tea, emotional blood in these men.|">; yes acROSS. 1Require. 4 Little fish, 


semi-civilised men. They had 9 Within. 2 


3. (a) Detonate, (b) Aston-|SUgar, and sundries. The rain bre They might have been two Little drink. 
ish. Gripped: teow te: -coace, on bed MI en op er savages explaining a tribal 12 Small shark. 
ae dd visions were their all, their ule. Pape Wrst: 


But Moosh was the more cun- 


sole means of keeping alive. | 1 
ning of ithe two. It was he who 


Having got the two suspects, 
They decided, as men have 


the police kept them apart; 


18 Tropical tuber. 

19 Home from 
home. 

2'1 Small fish. 

S Vigour. 

24 Obsiruct. 

26 Rocky hilt . 

27 Persia. 

29 Winged boy. 

31 Obtained. 

Cook. 

55 Business man. 

38 Ever, 

39 Extinguished, 

Wild beast. 

41 That is. 

42 Obelisk. 

5 Yellow food. ~ 


JANE 


ey AF WE FOLLOW 
¥ MICHEL WE SHALL 
SEE IF MIMI {tS YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL SPY, 
GEORGIE! ‘ 


THE CONCIERGE HAS 
LEFT THE DOOR OPEN 
FOR us!—COME ON— 
‘VE GOT A HUNCH THIS 
tS THE SHOW DOWN- 

BUT | DON'T KNOW 


THIS IS HER 
APARTMENT! 


CLUES DOWN, 
2 A different. 3 Chirp. 4 bserved. 5 
Toy. 6) Vivacity. ‘7 Small (bird. 8 Eight-legged 
animal, 6 Multiply. 15 Stuff, 17 Gossamer, 
20 Scarlet dye. 22 Will addition. 235 Engine 
plug. 25 Difficulty. 28 Incline. 30 Authorised 
agent. 32 Inform. 34 Edible bulb, 56 Shrub. 


IDEAS COUNT — 


By DICK GORDON 


N Hollywood the idea’s the thing. Sometimes 

a tremendous tome or lengthy stage play 
may provide the material for a film, but some 
of the cleverest films have come out of a mere 
idea, memorandum, or even a chance remark. 

The unique idea that a man cvuld be des- 
troyed by receiving a series of unintelligible 
letters was really all that William Cameron 
Menzies had to go on when he went to work 
on ‘‘ Address Unknown,” which he is producing. 
and directing independently for Columbia 
release. 

The original story, a very short thing pub- 
lished in the form of a series of letters, pro- 
vided no solid plot. But the idea was so in- 
triguing and dramatic that it was found to be 
a more solid basis for a film than would many 
a detailed novel. 

Columbia’s most ambitious effort of the : 
year, the Technicolor “Cover Girl,’ saw its 
birth in an inter-office memorandum, A studio 
employee was thumbing through a booklet of 
the famous Conever magazine models, and 
ran across the line in which they were re-— 
ferred to as “Cover Girls.” 

He thought it might make a good title for a 
picture around the career of such a model, 
and he said so in a memo. to his boss. From 
that litthke memo. the picture grew. 

Hollywood still would like to find other tre- 
mendous volumes such as “Gone With The. 
Wind” and “Anthony Adverse,” from. which 
to make highly entertaining and profitable 
films, but the film-makers know that this type 
of source cannot fill all of their needs. 

Columbia has made one of the most dramatic 
pictures of the year, the recently completed 
“None Shall Escape,’’ from an idea provided 
by President Roosevelt. The entire picture was 
based on a paragraph from one of the Presi- 
dent’s speeches on punishment of Nazi crimi- 
nals after the war is over. : 

Alfred Hitchcock one day was discussing with 
a friend how far a picture could stick to one 
set, and the smallest possible dimensions the 
set could be and still hold interest. Out of this 
theoretical, discussion grew Hitchcock’s idea to 
make ‘‘ Lifeboat.’’ Later, he consulted the 
actual log of a lifeboat to gather dramatic mate- 
rial for the picture. 

The bright boys with the brain waves have 
long been Hollywood's backfone. The literati 
who labour long and hard over an 800-page 
novel have an important place and get their 
just reward in Hollywood, but the industry 

wouldn’t be what it is now without the boys 
who think on their feet and can see a nine- 
reel movie in a five-word idea. 


1 Sense. 


WELL, FOLKS, 1 as: HERE'S TO 
S DOVT LIKE TO BE OR 
CBX pomrous — Bur mus |e VICTORY 

BN 19 AN AUSPICIOUS 
OCCASIONS } I 


VES, 178 THE FIRST| V DAD'S GOING TOMAKE 
TIME /'VE FELT REALLY | A SPEECH ANY MOMENT 

FULL FOR VEARS | | NON -/ CAN SEE IT 
INMIS EVE 


THOSE EXTRA CHRISTMAS 


RATIONS WENT DOWN 
VERV WELLS hg 


BACK NOW- DRAKES FLEET 
IS BOUND FOR THE INDIES, 
AND WE MUSTJOIN HIM 4 


WILL BRING NO LUCK 
TO THE CRUISE ! 


$0 (F YOU HEAR A 
LOUD SNAP, DON'T KID 
YOURSELF 178 THE 
BACK AXLE/ 


V LISTEN, ME 1D BETTER WARN YOU THAT 
SLOE-EVED LITTLE | MY SELF-CONTROL 18 TWANGING 
GAZELLE! ALIKE THREEPENN ORTH, OF ERSA 7Z. 


EI] DIDNT KNOW 
THERE WERE SO MANY\ | SHE FAIRLY FUMES 
DANGEROUS CURVES \ \ WITH FEMININITY /, 
ON THIS ROUTE! 

GAD!-HOW SHE 


SCALDS MES, 


THIS ENGLAND. Chugging 

(;o0o0d down the peaceful canals go 
these gaily-painted barges, de- 

y corated with the traditional 
orning hearts and roses and castles, 
and each with its polished 


brasses and gleaming Turk’s 
head. 


HAVER HEART ! The 
gal with the glamor- 
ous torso is 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox dumpling, on y a ey! 
June Haver. When we oe oS : o 
saw jac Irish Eyes — A view of the mess deck in H.M.S. ‘‘ School- 
one an aad geek - ee days.” No doubt about the chow being good— 
et blaross part. he _ judging from the P.O.’s expressions. 
our way of kissing the 
next best thing ! 


«« Where 
** | don’t believe it ! : did you 
There just aren’t ,. oe get that 
any such animals. — : 4 : neck!” 
Probably strayed in : 
from a comic strip, 
I should think.”’ 


* 


“Hark at her! 

Miss High-and- |. 

Mighty ! Christmas 

is coming—and that 

will sure cook your 

goose, all right, all 
right !” 
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